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All mankind is of one Author, and is one volume. Iam 


involved in mankind, therefore never send to know for 
whom the bell tolls ; it tolis for thee. 
—John Donne. 
*% * * * 
“The General Election. 

The General Election of last month resulted in the 
following being the composition of the new House of 
Assembly :— 

Nationalist Party 
United Party 
Progressive Party 1 member 

National Union 1 member 

There has been much jubilation in the ranks of the 
-Government because the election has shown an increased 
majority for it. There was additional support to the 
Government of about 12 per cent. of those who voted. 
We believe, however, that alongside this support for the 
Government there companies a deep-seated anxiety 
-concerning the position int) which the country has been 
led, owing to world-wide hostility, prevailing economic 
trends and growing isolationism. It seems to us that the 
electorate, while holding much mental doubt as to the 
country’s future, is almost at one in support of the 
Government in its opposition to the Afro-Asian group 
as voiced at the United Nations’ meetings in New York. 
The obvious immaturity of such a group to deal wisely 
with international problems of high complexity, and the 
-equally obvious need for many of South Africa’s critics 
to put their own houses in order, have bred in White 
South Africa a resistance that shows itself in general 
‘support of Dr. Verwoerd and his colleagues. We 
believe that this largely lies behind the election results, 


105 members 
49 members 


——" 


and not satisfaction with the Government’s internal 
economic and racial policies. 

In another direction we are convinced that surface 
appearances may be misleading. While the Progressive 
Party returned only one candidate to the House of 
Assembly, the support the party received, particularly 
in the Transvaal and Natal, has undoubted significance. 
It cannot be forgotten that this is a new party, not much 
more than a year old, and the history of new political 
parties is almost invariably that of initial failure. The 
Labour Party’s beginning in Britain is a case in point. 
Someone remarked to us, with it seems to us acute 
wisdom, that morally the Progressive Party is largely 
right, but it has been tactically wrong. We feel that the 
distinguished men of the Progressives who have lost their 
seats would have been better to remain in the United 
Party and make their influence felt from within. But if 
they felt that this would not be effective, they should have 
resigned their seats, instead of continuing to represent 
electors whose mandate they did not have for the 
important step they had taken. We are sure such a 
candid step would have commended themselves more to 
their constituents. Itis our conviction thatthe principles 
for which the Progressive Party stands will not always be 
in eclipse : it is along much of the road they have pointed 
out that South Africa must go in future if ultimate 
disaster is to be avoided. We believe also that it was a 
tactical blunder for the United Party to join forces with 
the leaders of the National Union whose sentiments are 
so critical of those of the Nationalists but whose remed- 
ies seem so inadequate. The General Election has not 
taken the Republic through and out of the dark wood. 

* * * * 
Suppression of Communism Act. 

According to the South African Press Association, a 
Johannesburg advocate, Mr. Duma Nokwe, and eleven 
other Africans were sentenced on 18th October to one 
year’s imprisonment after Mr. P. J. Koen convicted 
them on charges under the Suppression of Communism 
Act, read with the Unlawful Organisations Act, in con- 
nection with the All-in Africa Conference held in Maritz- 
burg this year. J. Molefe, who had also appeared on 
these charges, could not be convicted because he was not 
present. The prosecutor, Miss Algo Mann, said that 
she had been led to believe that he had absconded and 
was in Dar-es-Salaam. A warrant for his arrest was 
issued. Mr. L. Lezard, appearing for some of the 
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accused, said that in effect Mr. Koen’s judgment had 
a bearing on everyone in South Africa who did not 
accept the policy of the present Government. He 
handed in pamphlets issued by the United Party the 
Progressive Party, and mentioned points from a pamphlet 
issued by the Liberal Party, to illustrate that there were 
many points of correspondence between the aims of the 
Freedom Charter of the African National Congress and 
the points set out by the three legal parties. ‘‘ Your 
decision, with respect, is quite startling for anyone not 
in support of the Government,’’ he said ‘‘ others 
may still appear in this very court on the same charges.”’ 
Mr. Koen said he was regarding the case in a ‘‘ non- 
political light.’ Mr. J. Slovo, appearing for six of the 
accused, said, ‘‘ It is significant that they should be con- 
victed on this day when one section of the population is 
électing its rulers, while the accused stand guilty of 
offences which are their life-blood. These people are 
completely voiceless politically, and are trying to further 
the cause of their unfortunate people,’’ he said. 
* * * * 

All the accused had pleaded not guilty to the charges. 
Mr. Lezard said that they had not thought they were 
contravening the Unlawful Organisations Act when 
advocating what everyone in opposition to the Govern- 
ment was advocating. Miss Mann applied that their 
bail be raised from R50 to R1,000 when notice was given 
that the accused were to appeal. Mr. Koen granted 
bail of R100 pending appeal. Evidence was led by the 
State at previous hearings to the effect that the accused 
were members or former members of the continuation 
committee which arranged the March All-In African 
Conference in Maritzburg. In some cases pamphlets 
and circulars had been found in the possession of the 
accused. The 13 accused were—Duma Nokwe, Mark 
Shope, W. B. Ngakane, the Rev. N. B. Tantsi, Congress 
Jeremiah Mbatha and Govan Mbeki, all former leading 
members of the ANC, Julius Mali, W. Bhenghu, both 
members of the Liberal Party, and Jordan Ngubane, 
national vice-chairman of the Party, the Rev. B. Rajuili, 
a member of the Progressive Party, Paul Mosaka, I. 
Molefi, a former leading member of the Pan-African 
Congress, and J. Nzo. Mr. Koen found that they had 
committed an offence by performing acts calculated to 
further the achievement of objects of the banned African 
National Congress. 

* * * * 
Conditions in Tribal Colleges. 
According to the Cape Times of 13th ulto., Mr. Leslie 
Blackwell said at an Institute of Citizenship lunch in 
Cape Town that all five university colleges for non- Whites 
in South Africa were really glorified high schools and 
Fort Hare for one was in the process of rapid dis- 
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memberment. Mr. Blackwell, a former judge of the 
Transvaal Supreme Court, was Professor of Law at Fort 
Hare before university apartheid was introduced. The 
other two universities for Africans, Turfloop and Ngoya, 
were ‘‘ ghost colleges,’’ he said. At Ngoya there were 
more staff members than students. Enrolment at 
Fort Hare fell from 350 in 1960 to 275 in 1961, but the 
cost of the college rose from R392,000 in 1960 to 
R490,000 in 1961. The cost for each student was at 
least twice the amount it was before Fort Hare lost its. 
independence and full university status. Mr. Blackwell 
said the five colleges had been used as a systematic means 
of Afrikaans indoctrination. Because they were based 


on compulsion, the universities were all fiercely resented ~ 


by non-Europeans. The Bantu education policy of the 
Government had been largely responsible for the ‘‘ cata- 
strophic drop ”’’ in the number of matriculated African. 
students who had qualified for university admission. In 
1958, 404 Africans passed the matriculation examina- 
tion (15 obtained first class passes) and in 1960 there 
were 248 passes, three of them first class. In 1956, 165 
African students educated at State or State-aided schools 
passed the matriculation exemption. By 1960 this 
number had fallen to 28. The wisest thing the Govern- 
ment could do was to close Turfloop and Ngoya and 
send the African students to Fort Hare. Altogether 20 
students at the three Bantu Colleges passed their first 
year degree courses at the end of 1960. 
* * * * 

Chief Luthuli—Nobel Prize Winner. 

Few more significant happenings could have occurred 
than the award of the Nobel Peace Prize for 1960 to 
Ex-Chief Albert Luthuli of Natal. Chief Luthuli is so 
non persona grata with the Government of South Africa 
that he is not allowed to pass beyond the bounds of 
Stanger district, forty miles north of Durban, through a 
ban placed on him under the terms of the Suppression 
of Communism Act. Very recently he was awarded a 
South African honour, the Gell prize, but the Govern- 
ment refused to permit him to travel to Port Elizabeth 
to receive it. Ex-Chief Luthuli is the first South African 
to receive the Nobel Peace Prize, one of the world’s 
highest distinctions. The prize is awarded annually to 
the man who, in the words of Alfred Nobel’s will ‘‘ has 
done the most or best to further brotherhood among the 
peoples, to abolish or cut down the standing armies, and 
to create or further the work of peace congresses.’’ The 
Swedish proposers of the honour told the Norwegian 
Parliament’s Nobel Committee, ‘‘In spite of the un- 
merciful South African race laws, Luthuli has always. 
urged that violence should not be used. To a high 
degree, it is due to him that struggles in South Africa 
have not taken the form of bloody conflicts.’’ In 1958 
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the ‘‘ Africa for the Africans ’’ section of the African 
National Congress broke away from Ex-Chief Luthuli 
and his multi-racial policy that embraced Europeans, 
Coloureds, Indians and other Asians. It is reported 
that when informed of the award, the former Chief 
commented, “‘ May South Africa move into a new era 
where all men shall be free, none oppressed, none afraid 
of their fellows, all working together to build a nation 
which will be an example to an unhappy world.’’ We 


offer our warm congratulations, and trust the South 


African Government will have the wisdom to do nothing 
to prevent the recipient receiving the award in person. 
Apartheid in Sport. 

There is a growing movement abroad to boycott 
South Africa in international sporting contests because 
the South African Representatives in such have hitherto 
been invariably White. Some time ago the sponsors of 
the boycott movement had their first success in that the 
South African Table Tennis organisation for Whites 
lost its international affiliation, while the non-White 
organisation (which in, theory, does not discriminate on 
grounds of colour) became affiliated. The second victory 
was when recently the White Soccer Association was 
suspended from the international federation. It may 
be assumed that this will be followed by expulsion, and 
possibly by the affiliation of the non-White organisation. 
Thus we see how the policy of apartheid is affecting still 
more sections of public life, to the embittering of rela- 
tionships. The non-White organisations stand little to 
gain beyond seeing their White neighbours humiliated : 
taken as a whole their standard of play in the principal 


sports is far below that of their white contemporaries, 


and their action tends to alienate the sympathy and help 
that White clubs could give to lift their standards. It is 
also unlikely that the Government will make any con- 
cession permitting coloured or mixed teams to stage 
international competitions in South Africa, or to sanction 
the granting of passports to permit similar South African 
teams proceeding overseas in order to comptete in 
worldwide contest. Clearly a dilemma has been reach- 
ed, and we believe it can be solved only by a more 
““ sporting ’’ attitude on the part of all concerned. 
Competitions between White and Coloured or African 
competitors have become common in the Central African 
Federation and on some occasions in our neighbouring 


Protectorates. The heavens have not fallen because of 
such episodes. 
* * oo * 


An Open Letter to all South Africans. 

The Rev. Dr. A. W. Blaxall, Chairman of the South 
African Fellowship of Reconciliation, has addressed a 
letter to all his fellow South Africans. He recognises 
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that there is a large fund of goodwill to their country 
among the dwellers in our land. At the same time there 
is much diversity of view as to how it can develop peace- 
fully and become a land developing all its natural re- 
sources for the benefit of all its people, and, as a free, 
technically developed republic taking a leading place 
among our neighbours. By many, however, it is agreed 
that the only hope for all of us is if we can move forward 
towards the ONE WORLD which must be if the human race 
is to survive. Dr. Blaxall, after 38 years spent in South 
Africa, is convinced that our future is extremely grave. 
Many speakers and writers, he says, have told us that it 
is the eleventh hour, or even five minutes to twelve. He 
prefers to say that we are on the threshold of the dawn. 
To shake ourselves awake he feels that two things must 
be done : we- must get on top of our fears ; we must make 
friends with all men of goodwill. Dr. Blaxall believes 
that there is a vast number of South Africans, of all races 
and colours, who are sick and tired of our growing 
tensions, and threatened isolation from world affairs, 
But citizens in South Africa are afraid of each other be- 
cause they don’t know each other. He therefore puts 
forward a simple suggestion that everyone who is in 
agreement with the sentiments of his letter, and is pre- 
pared to pledge himself or herself, to two simple promises 
take a piece of white cloth, put it over a button, and sew 
it on their coat or blouse. Those who wear the white 
button will recognise each other as pledged :— 
(1) To have no firearms, or dangerous weapons in 
their homes, and not to resort to violence at any 
time. 
(2) To make friends as widely as possible, greeting 
with a smile anyone who wears the white button. 
Dr. Blaxall believes that such simple things could 
change the whole atmosphere and give a new direction 
to life in our beautiful and richly endowed country. The 
white button would tell who refuses to be a slave of fear, 
and is determined to be friends with all men of goodwill 
* Bid * * 

D.R.C. Mssion Centenary 

Exactly a hundred years ago, in 1861, a middle- 
aged Scotsman, the Rev. Alexander MacKidd, and 
a young Swiss, the Rev. Henri Gonin, arrived in 
South Africa to become the first ‘‘ foreign ’’ mission- 
aries of the Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk. The 
decision to establish foreign mission stations (i.e. beyond 
the borders of the Cape Colony) was taken by the Cape 
Synod in 1857. At that time all ministers and mission- 
aries of the church were trained or recruited overseas, as 
the church’s own theological seminary was only opened 
in 1859, says D.R.C. Monthly Newsletter. 

Mr. MacKidd and Mr. Gonin were destined for the 

Transvaal, where no missionary work was done by any 
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church or missionary society at that time. Earlier 
attempts by English, French and American missionaries 
had to be abandoned as a result of inter-tribal warfare 
and the hostility of native chiefs. While the Neder- 
duitse Gereformeerde Kerk was still trying to find 
missionaries for its new venture, however, the Berlin 
Missionary Society succeeded in getting a foothold in 
the Eastern Transvaal in 1860. The Nederduitse Gere- 
formeerde Kerk was, therefore, the second body to start 
a permanent missionary undertaking in the Transvaal. 

It was difficult to find a native chief who was willing to 
allow missionaries among his people, but eventually Mr. 
Gonin succeeded in establishing a mission station in the 
Western Transvaal, while his colleague went to the 
Northern Transvaal. Mr. MacKidd, who in the mean- 
time had married a South African girl, started his work 
in May, 1863, in the Soutpansberg district, where the 
centenary of the work will be celebrated in May, 1963. 

Unfortunately his life was very short. His wife died 
in 1864, and Mr. MacKidd himself a year later. He 
was succeeded by the Rev. Stephanus Hofmeyr, a South 
African who continued the work for 40 years and be- 
came one of the most famous missionaries who preached 
the Gospel to the heathen in this country. Mr. 

iofmeyr’s work was continued by his son and his son- 
in-law. 

From the Transvaal the work spread further afield, to 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia, to Nyasaland and 
elsewhere. No wonder that preparations are already 
being made for the celebration of the centenary. The 
plans inciude the publication of a history of the work, 
the building of a memorial at the old mission station, the 
building of a centenary church, and a theological train- 
ing fund for non-white ministers and evangelists. 

** * * * 
British Foreign Secretary and World Situation. 

The British Parliament was recalled last month a 
week earlier than was intended, and at an early session 
Lord Home, the Foreign Secretary, uttered some grave 
words concerning the international situation. Complain- 
ing of countries in the General Assembly which had 
attacked Britain for colonialism but which had failed to 
speak against the Soviet Union, Lord Home said: ‘‘ | 
think it is necessary constantly to call attention to the 
inability of countries in the Assembly of the United 
Nations to apply principles of impartiality.’’ The 
British could not be silent and be made the victims of 
attacks by people who knew they were “* nice and tole- 
rant people.’’ Attacking the Soviet resumption of 
nuclear tests, Lord Home said until 17th October, when 
Mr. Khrushchev, the Soviet Prime Minister, said he was 
about to explode a very large nuclear bomb, the Russian 
people knew ‘‘not one word from their Government 
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that that government had restarted nuclear tests. So,. 
not only were negotiators duped and the world misled, 
but the Russian people themselves were deceived. If — 
diplomacy is synonymous with trickery, then even co- 
existence cannot survive.’’ Lord Home said Britain. 
was ready to sign a nuclear test agreement now and to 
start negotiations on general disarmament at any time 
and in any forum acceptable to Russia and the United — 
States. Speaking of the Congo, the Foreign Secretary — 
said: ‘*‘ We want to see a united Congo. We have: 
never seen a future for an independent Katanga.’’ On 
the situation in Germany and Berlin, he said,: ‘‘ One 
false step, one failure of communication, even one failure’ 
in comprehension, might mean war.’’ The Berlin pro-- 
blem could bring the nation toa fight and to war because 
the freedom of 2,500,000 peopie was threatened with 
extinction. ‘‘ That is simply not tolerable to other 
peoples who are free.’ Lord Home said he hoped he 
and Mr. Harold Macmillan, the Prime Minister, had 
convinced the Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr. Andrei 
Gromyko, of this when they saw him recently in London. 
*< Tt was simply not possible for the Allies to stand aside 
and see liberties denied to the West Berliners or liberties. 
whittled away.’’ Lord Home said that the question. 
whether the Germans should be united or divided 
should be one for a free vote, internationally supervised. 
* # * % 

New British Colonial Secretary. 

Last month witnessed some changes in the British 
Cabinet. The most sensational was that Mr. Iain 
Macleod was relieved of his post as Colonial Secretary. 
In his place the Prime Minister, Mr. Macmillan, appoint- 
ed Mr. Reginald Maudling, who has been President of 
the Board of Trade. Any thought that the appointment 
opened the door for change in British Colonial policy, 
particularly as it affected Africa, was scotched by Mr.. 
Maudling declaring that he will carry on the policy of 
his predecessor, which was the policy of the Cabinet as 
a whole. Mr. Maudling has specialised on the trade 
front, and it is recognised that the needs of the emerging 
nations in Africa and elsewhere are largely economic.. 
Thus Mr. Maudling’s expert knowledge of financial and 
economic questions will be one of his main assets in 
dealing with colonial territories. Mr. Macleod has been 
appointed leader of the House of Commons and chair-- 
man of the Conservative Party—important posts. Mr. 
R. A. Butler, who has been the Prime Minister’s right 
hand man, will continue as Home Secretary, and will 
preside over the ministerial committee which has to take 
crucial decisions on high policy issues in relation to the 
Common Market. The changes indeed seem to under-- 
line Mr. Butler’s special status as unofficial deputy to: 
the Prime Minister. 
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‘Uncontrolled Immigration into Britain. 

All the indications point to Great Britain taking steps 
to end the uncontrolled immigration into Britain. The 
Conservative Party’s annual conference, with only about 
100 voting, against carried a resolution asking the 
Government to take quick action in the matter. Mr. 
R. A. Butler, the Home Secretary, replying to a 
debate on the immigration issue, said: I can accept 
immediately, if we introduce legislation, we can bring in 
power to deal with criminals, and I think that is vital. 
I can also accept, if we bring in legislation, we shall 
take power of deportation. I think, if we have to 
impose some restriction, the only effective way may be 
in a system under which immigrants without independ- 
ent means would have to satisfy the Ministry of Labour 
that they have a job to come to or that there is need for 
their services.”” He emphasized that whatever the 
Government decided to do, it had no intention of intro- 
ducing any legislation based on colour. Mr. David Clarke, 
of Hayes, Middlesex, moving the resolution, said that 
he was not proposing it on a colour basis but on the 
basis of common sense. The majority of the immigrants 
were good, honest people who caused no trouble at all, 
but the provisional finding of the last census showed 
‘that there were more people to the square mile in the 
United Kingdom than in any other country in the world. 
This caused serious overcrowding in cities and acute 
housing problems. Immigrants from the West Indies 
numbered 15,000 in 1958, but in the first eight months 

of this year the figure had leapt to 43,700. From the 
Irish Republic, the figure was 18,000 in 1958 and 65,000 
in the first six months of this year. 

* * * * 
Central African Federation and tne Colour Bar. 

One of the most interesting trends of our times is the 
determined effort being made by responsible leaders in 
the Central African Federation to make partnership a 
reality. The United Federal Party at its recent congress 
decided to enforce integration and to remove race res- 
trictions on land rights in Southern Rhodesia. In an- 
other connection Sir Roy Welensky made it plain that 
he could not go on for ever making apologies to African 
diplomats for discrimination in the treatment they 
received. An effect of the insistence on banishing dis- 
crimination in general, says the political correspondent 
of the Cape Times, may be that Africans, particularly of 
the middle class, will more readily co-operate with the 
Government, instead of throwing their weight on the 
‘side of African national parties. At the Federal Party 
congress there was an impressive turnout of African 
delegates and a growing willingness to accept the proffer- 
ed white hand. There seems little doubt that an in- 
creasing number of middle-class Africans prefer work- 
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ing in co-operation with Whites. It was noted that 
many were worried by recent events in Ghana, for long 
the envied paradise of Africans everywhere. Ghana has 
given many second thoughts about African leadership. 
Business men and those engaged in industry and com- 
merce are anxious about the effects of militant national- 
ism on business. 
* a * * 

A Heresy Trial. : 

On 24th October there began at Pretoria a trial for 
heresy of Professor A. S. Geyser of the Nederduitsch 
Hervormde Kerk. He is charged with failure to observe 
an order prohibiting the criticism of any Church laws or 
decisions. He is also charged by three senior theologi- 
cal students with doctrinal teaching not in accordance 
with the beliefs of the Church. Professor Geyser had 
declared that he is not a heretic and that he was more 
than willing to state his case to the Synodal Commission 
of the Church. He had also said that he hoped his trial 
would be open to the press and the public. The Synodal 
Commission resolved that the press should be exluded, 
and only members of the Hervormde Church should be 
admitted. During the past year there have been in- 
cceasing attacks on Professor Geyser because of his 
views on the colour question. He has consistently 
pleaded for unity between Whites and for a “* fair deal ”’ 
for the country’s non-Whites. He also contributed a 
chapter to the well-known book by eleven Afrikaans- 
speaking theologians, which, in the English edition, 
bears the title Delayed Action. He was also the cause 
of heated debates during a Synod of the Church which 
was held in Pretoria in March last. His views were 
condemned by many of the delegates. At this Synod 
Professor Geyser sought to have Article 3 of the Church 
constitution—which bars non-Whites from membership 
—tested according to the Scriptures. The Synod finally 
adopted a resolution warning him and those who 
supported him to abide by the existing Church law. 
Some weeks ago he was asked to resign his position as 
Professor of New Testament Theology, which he has 
held since 1946. The body making the request was the 
Synodal ‘‘ executive.’’ Later the two charges were 
served on him. He appeared before the ‘‘ curatorium,”’ 
the body which supervises the teaching of theological 
students. He repudiated the charges, but the thirteen- 
member committee unanimously decided that the charge 
had substance and they forwarded their views to the 
Synodal Commission which is now meeting. 


All political news and comment in this issue are contributed 
and written to express the views of the Soutk African Outleek 
by R. H. W. Shepherd, Lovedale, C.P. 
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Report from the Wilgespruit Fellowship Centre 


INCE the loss of our beloved chairman, John White, 
to which reference was made last year, the manage- 
ment committee has been much occupied with a review 
of the constitution. Under these circumstances it was 
considered best not to appoint a permanent chairman, 
but to wait until that can be done under the terms of an 
amended constitution. For this reason I agreed to act 
as temporary chairman, in which capacity I am privileged 
to present this report of a work with which I have had 
close association since it started some 14 years ago. 

Before coming to the developments of the year under 
review it may be well (for the sake of readers who do not 
know the actual centre) to say that this Centre is really 
a converted farm which was acquired through the efforts 
of a small group of Christians who felt the need for a 
place where conferences, retreats, work-camps, and 
other meetings within the ecumenical movement, could 
be held with the minimum of interruption. The group 
included the late Dr. Jacob Nhlapo, Pastor George 
Mabille, the Rev. J. Selekane, Rev. D. P. Anderson, and 
half-a-dozen others. Having looked at several places 
they were at last led to find a farm adjoining the famous 
Ezenzeleni Blind Institute. Over 30 acres in extent it 
was part of an huge farm known as Wilgespruit ; one of 
those on which the gold-bearing rock was found which 
formed part of the Reef known to-day as the Witwaters- 
rand. ‘ Although the farm buildings were poor and in a 
bad state of repair, the situation was so good that it was 
clearly God’s leading which made it available just at 
that period in the life of South Africa when there is so 
much need for Christians of all denominations and 
races, to meet together for prayer, study and work. 
With the help of overseas friends the property was 
acquired and vested in the Christian Council of S.A. as 
trustees. 

At that time the original group were accustomed to 
meet together for prayer, and to talk over the plans for 
the centre: they called themselves the Wilgespruit 
Community, and fashioned their lives by a simple rule. 
Later the name was changed to the Wilgespruit Brother- 
hood. In order to acquire transfer of the property a 
constitution had to be drawn up, which was done, making 
the nominees of the Community and the Trustees the 
main factor in the management of the Centre. 

Now that the work has grown physically, and the 
centre is in more constant use, it is clear that a deter- 
mined effort must be made to build up a South African 
group of friends who will subscribe money as well as 
join in the work. They in turn will naturally expect a 
definite voice in the management. The suggestion now 
to be made to the general meeting is that the constitu- 


tion be changed so as to give the majority of seats on the 
management committee to people elected by subscribers. 
At the same time it will be made clear that the Centre is 
not merely a place where others can come and hold their 
conferences and camps ; it is primarily a place where 
meetings of an ecumenical nature are encouraged and 
organized. 

Our honorary legal advisors, Messrs. McEwan, 
Fearnhead, Pinkerton and Paver, are kindly drawing up: 
the necessary amendments which will have to be approved 
by the Trustees (they will meet in December) and then 
be sent to the Registrar of Deeds. In the meanwhile 
the general meeting on the 11th November will be asked 
to agree to these changes in principle, authorising the 
existing committee to continue in office until March of 
1962 when a further general meeting be called, and 
officers elected as laid downin the amended constitution. 

The need for this step will be obvious to anyone who- 
has visited the Centre from time to time during the years, 
and is able to measure the increase in responsibility 
which comes with such rapid development. During 
the years a Chapel has been built which was recently 
enlarged ; new buildings include a set of six single rooms, 
an ablutions block, reconstruction of several of the old 
farm buildings, and now—latest achievement which will 
be formally opened on the 11th November—a large 
building comprising two kitchens, each serving into a. 
dining room. with a comfortable lounge between—all 
under one roof—a very imposing building. There is- 
also a self-contained bungalow for anyone needing a. 
quiet time, or rest :—this has been greatly appreciated. 
Including the purchase price of the property these 
improvements mean that Wilgespruit is to-day worth. 
about 40,000 Rand. 

These extensions have only been possible because of 
large gifts received from overseas groups of friends ; so 
far no substantial capital grants have been received 
from people in the Republic, although it is encouraging 
to notice that local subscriptions are increasing, and—of 
course—the larger the number of units making use of 
the facilities, the more we receive in camp fees, etc. It 
is our policy to encourage such gatherings, so the fees 
are extremely nominal, and it is always greatly appre- 
ciated when any gifts in kind are received. 

The Warden, David Rubenstein, reports that during 
this calendar year 73 groups have used the Centre for a 
total of 179 days: 50 of these groups were denomina- 
tional and 23 inter-group meetings. 

In spite of the increase in work involved our staff 
remains the same. By the generous goodwill of the 
United Church Board for World Ministries David. 
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Rubenstein, formerly an instructor at Adams College 
in Natal, has been seconded as Warden, a fine house 
having been built on a commanding kopjie by the gene- 
rosity of one American group. Grace Rubenstein has 
a full time job looking after her family of four (to say 
nothing of David), nevertheless she finds time to assist a 
very great deal in various domestic ways, in which she 
is supported by a group of ladies, wives of committee 
embers, and others. 

To help him in this huge task the Warden has only 
two labourers with occasional domestic assistance, but 
it is clear to members of the committee that the time is 
coming when more permanent assistance will be essential. 

The management committee is aware of the great need 
for staff revision, but this will only be possible when a 
more stable and larger local income is worked up. We 
are sometimes reminded that Rome was not built in a 
day: to which the obvious reply is that it would not 
have been built at all if Balbus had not laid the first 
bricks. After Balbus, of course, came an host of 
builders, technicians, and what have you ; to say nothing 
of those who wrote cheques, or whatever they did in 
those wonderful days to produce the buildings which 
-stand to the present time. 

Our honorary treasurer, the Rev. Lee Bergsman, 
reminds us frankly that had it not been for overseas 
friends Wilgespruit would be a very different place to- 
day. Naturally we are most thankful for those demon- 
strations of world-wide fellowship in the service of the 
Master, but...... well, once again, it is ultimately up 
to us, fellow-South Africans. 

Lee Bergsman says : ‘* The first eleven months of this 
present year reveals that we received R3227 in overseas 
gifts against R835 donated locally, and R474 received in 
conference and camp fees. In the interest of economy 
we are not printing the full audited accounts, but there 
-are a few roneod copies available for friends who ask 
for one. 

In conclusion we would like to assure our friends, 
near and far, that their letters, which we receive from 
time to time, are much appreciated. Writing a letter 
can be a form of prayer because it means the concen- 
tration of heart and mind in a certain direction, but 
concerned Christians will not be satisfied with such in- 
‘formality—prayer is part of the total discipline of our 
discipleship : for this reason we prepare a monthly set 
of scripture readings and meditation notes asking that 
-aS many as possible of the Friends of Wilgespruit use 
them every Friday morning as near to 7 a.m. as can be 
arranged. A copy of these notes may be received by 
writing to the Warden—with them goes but brief notes 
on the work of the Centre during the month. While 

-the world at large is puzzled about human relations in 
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South Africa it is a cause for deep thankfulness to God 
that we can present a report of this nature. Some 
people are candidly surprised and ask how is it that we 
are allowed to continue our quiet, unobtrusive work. 
The answer surely is that Wilgespruit is part of the 
struggle of Christians everywhere to understand their 
Mission in the contemporary scene. Care is taken that 
only those who approach the task with a spirit of love 
and forbearance are allowed to use the Centre. 

In conclusion we extend our grateful thanks to all who 
have given of their time and strength to assist in our 
task. In work of this nature it is invidious to mention 
many names, but we must make two exceptions. Alfred 
Noble and his wife Christine assisted greatly while our 
Warden and his family were overseas : but it did not end 
there—‘ Nobby ’ and Christine continued to serve in 
many ways until their departure for England where 
Alfred will test his vocation to the ministry of the Con- 
gregational Church. Then we must record our thanks 
to the authorities of the new Congregational Centre in 
Braamfontein for the use of their room for our committe 
meetings, including the kitchen, because our management 
committee have supper meetings! To our domestics, 
tradesmen, and all who share in the day to day ‘ chores,’ 
we extend our thanks and appreciation, especially for 
the cheerful way some of them come forward to help 
even when called upon at short notice. I am sure that 
all our friends will want me to close by saying to David 
Rubenstein, and his family—‘ we thank God daily, upon 
every remembrance of you,’ and pray that his race and 
power will sustain you, and all associated with the Centre 
in any capacity, through the days ahead : it is the faith 
of many of us that God has made it possible for Wilge- 
spruit to grow just where it is, for just such a time as this: 
to him be Glory and dominion, now and always, Amen. 

ARTHUR W. BLAXALL, 
Acting Chairman. 
PO; Box 87, 
Roodepoort, 
Transvaal. 


Race Relations News. 

It has been decided to publish Race Relat ons News in 
future, not as a magazine, but in newspaper format. We 
have received the first issue and find it attractively prog 
duced. It is planned to have a series of cartoons as a 
regular feature, and several artists have agreed to con- 
tribute their cartoons free. The Institute of Race Rela- 
tions is leaving the subjects entirely to the artists ! There 
will be no veto exercised on the subjects selected. We 


wish the whole venture every success, 
* * * * 
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‘“ Townmen or Tribesmen’’ 
By the Bishop of Grahamstown 


ONE of the sad features of our South African situation 

is that we know so little about our neighbours ; 
their customs ; their hopes and their fears ; their achieve- 
ments and their difficulties. Most white people in South 
Africa are in daily contact with Africans and yet their 
knowledge of African ways of life is pathetically meagre. 
Beyond the fact that the great majority of the Africans 
whom we meet in the Eastern Province belong to the 
Xhosa tribe, I suppose that most white people know 
little about the lives or the history of those with whom 
they are associated in so many daily activities. We may 
try to excuse our lack of knowledge of other racial 
groups by saying that the laws and social customs of our 
country make it difficult to bridge the gap, but difficulties 
are in themselves an insufficient reason for lack of know- 
ledge. We have a duty to love our neighbour, and we 
can only fulfil that duty by knowing something about 
him, whatever the difficulties may be. 

A recently published book provides an interesting and 
instructive survey of the social and economic position of 
the Xhosa people. - The book, Townsmen or Tribesmen, 
by Professor Philip Mayer of Rhodes University, is un- 
fortunately expensive, but it is the kind of book which 
those who have access to public libraries should read. 
The Diocesan Bray Library is going to obtain a copy. 
Professor Mayer has based his survey on a detailed study 
Which he undertook between 1956 and 1960, in the East 
London town locations and the neighbouring rural 
locations. He describes the effect of partial urbanisa- 
tion on a peasant community. 

From the point of view of the Christian Church there 
isa great deal inthis survey which is intensely interesting. 
It may, for example, be a surprise to many to learn that 
eighty-five per cent. of the Xhosa population in the East 
London and King William’s Town districts is still pagan. 
That this should be the case after more than a hundred 
and thirty years’ contact with Christian missions and 
with Christians in households, offices and factories, 
should come to us as a shock and a challenge. Few 
white people perhaps realise how complete is the cultural 
and ethical separation between the Pagan and the Chris- 
tian Xhosa (Professor Mayer uses the terms * Red ’ and 
“School ’ to describe the two divisions) and how hard 
it is for a Red Xhosa to break away from the pagan 
tradition and become a Christian. 

Ina world in which there is much talk about economic 
and social security, the vast majority of the Xhosa people 
have little sense of security. The poverty of the Re- 
serves makes it impossible for most of them to secure the 


necessities of life without seeking employment ina town ; 
and yet our laws and regulations are such that it is. 
impossible for anyone to feel that the town is his perma- 
nent home. A man may live in, say, Duncan Village, 
East London, for the whole of his working life, but he 
must face the possibility of having to return to the Re- 
serve when he is infirm and no longer able to work. 
This situation makes it necessary for everyone to try to 
maintain a right to settle in a Reserve. For no one 
knows, when circumstances which are completely out- 
side his control, will compel him to leave the town and 
settle somewhere else. 

Of all the Xhosa people, the farm servants are prob- 
ably in the most unfortunate position of all ; they have 
no sense of security ; and most of them have been away 
from the Reserves for so long, they are unable to return 
to them even should they wish to do so. 
course, some European farmers who treat their employees 
generously and provide good housing and amenities such 
as a school, a church and perhaps a clinic. But how- 
ever good or however generous an employer a farmer 
may be, his farm servanis are completely dependent on 
his goodwill. The farm servant or even a member of 
his family may do something to cause the displeasure of 
his employer, or the farm may change hands and a new 
master ‘ who knows not Joseph ’ may arise, and in con- 
sequence the servants of that farm may be driven away 
from what for years has been their home. They cannot 
settle in the Reserve, because there they have lost their 
rights ; they are not allowed to work permanently in a 
town ; and all they can do is to try to find employment 
on some other farm, where their tenure may be even less 
secure than that from which they have been driven. 

This is but one of the many human situations on which 
Professor Mayer’s book touches. It is clear that there 
are a great many difficulties and many tragedies in the 
lives of our Xhosa neighbours, and most white people 
are unaware of them. Perhaps many will feel that there 
is little which they can personally do to right these wrongs 
But as Christians it is certainly our duty to try to under- 


stand the economic and social difficulties with which our: 


neighbours are faced. As we understand their difficul- 
ties, we shall marvel at their patience and their cheerful- 
ness. And we all have opportunities of showing 
sympathy and human kindness—these are qualities which 
make even the hardest burden lighter. 


There are, of 


TO fe cel 
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Fort Hare Historical Notes 
THE HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE — Ii 


_ }N a previous note I described the initial steps that had 

. been taken by the doctors of the American Board 
‘Mission in Durban, in conjunction with Fort Hare, for 
the training of African men in simple health and medical 
procedures, on the lines of similar services in India and 
other territories in Africa. This first attempt failed be- 
cause the men selected for the venture, with one excep- 
tion, did not reach a high enough standard of general 

education. Meanwhile the College Council had con- 
tinued to help promising individual students, who had 
the requisite preliminary attainments, to study for a 
recognised medical qualification overseas, and a few 
African, Coloured and Indian students were successful 
in obtaining this at several overseas universities. | We 
recognised, however, that while such efforts, if success- 
ful, were good both for the individuals themselves, for 
the non-European communities they represented, and 
of course ultimately for the whole country, they did not 
go very far in facing up to the problem of non-European 
ill-health. It became obvious to us that not only was a 
plan necessary which would produce a speedier increase 
in the number of qualified medical men or women, but 
that there was a need for some scheme which could bring 
medical aid within reach of the widely scattered inhabi- 
tants of the rural areas. 

In an endeavour to further the first of these aims, the 
Council had made direct representations to the Union 
Government, and several individual members had 
approached public spirited corporations abroad with a 
View to interesting them in the establishment of a non- 
European medical school in South Africa, which would 
obviate the necessity for prospective medical students to 
travel abroad. These attempts, which fall into the 
period 1920-30, appeared to have no immediate cutcome. 

Early in 1934, however, I was asked by the Union 
Education Department, (in confidence, pending a possible 
statement by the Minister) whether a scheme for train- 
ing and using subordinate medical assistants, similar to 
those that had been instituted elsewhere in Africa, would 
be of advantage to the native population. Hopeful 
that at last some move was about to be made by govern- 
ment, I replied that my Council had long been concerned 
about the medical needs of the Bantu population and 
that it had done what its resources allowed to assist 
promising students to obtain a medical qualification, 
and added that, if scholarships could be made availabie 
to enable some to obtain the full medical qualification, 
much might be done by such a service as was contem- 
plated, and that I was sure Fort Hare, with the help 


of Native hospitals, could co-operate in the training of 
the agents. 

By the time that Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, Minister of Edu- 
cation and of Health, made the announcement of the 
Government scheme in Parliament, I had already start- 
ed on six months overseas-leave. In his explanatory 
speech the Minister said that the present provision for 
the public health needs of the Native population, in 
comparison with other similar countries, did not reflect 
credit on South Africa. ‘‘ Steps had been taken by 
himself and the Minister of Native Affairs in the appoint- 
ment of an inter-departmental committee, which in a 
very valuable report, emphasised the urgency of the 
need for a big step forwards in the provision of health 
services in the Native territories and the-necessity of 
training a Native personnel to make this possible. : 

‘* Other recommendations included a full medical 
course for Natives oversea, and the institution of a course 
in conjunction with the South African Native College at 
Fort Hare for the training of Native medical aids, on 
lines already adopted in other African territories, French. 
and British. 

“* The inter-departmental committee also recommend- 
ed the creation of a Native health service, in which the 
Native medical aids would be employed under the super- 
vision of district surgeons or mission doctors. 

“*The proposal had been generally approved in 
principle by the South African Medical Association, and 
the Government had decided to accept the obligation of 
the conduct of a Native health service as contemplated 
by the committee. The institution of the scheme must 
necessarily be progressive, keeping pace with the train- 
ing of the necessary personnel, but it was contemplated 
that ultimately 200 Native medical aids would be 
employed at a cost to the State of anything up to £70,000 
per annum, and an initial capital expenditure for resi- 
dential and dispensary quarters of about £100,000. 
Realising the importance of the proposed health service 
not only for the Natives but for South Africa as a whole, 
the Government had readily accepted these commit- 
ments. 

*“ The President of the Chamber of Mines (Dr. P. M. 
Anderson) at the recent annual meeting, had said that 
the Chamber was prepared to make an appropriate 
donation towards some suitable scheme for Native wel- 
fare in the Union, and the Chamber had now, in the 
knowledge of the Government’s decision to institute a. 
Native health service, and with a desire to facilitate a 
scheme which it regarded as of the greatest importance 
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to the Native population of the Union and the adjacent 
territories, given £75,000 for the Medical training of 
Natives. 

‘* The disposal of this amount had been left to the 
Government, and it had been decided, with the Chamber’s 
concurrence, that it should be paid to the Council of the 
South African Native College, the Council to be 
empowered tousenot more than £5000 for building pur- 
poses, and to invest the remainder as a permanent fund. 

‘* The Minister expressed the Government’s appre- 
ciation of the Chamber’s generous action, as a result of 
which, coupled with the Government’s decision, it 
would now be possible to proceed with one of the biggest 
forward steps in Native welfare which had been taken 
for a very considerable time.’’ 

This announcement of the Government Scheme called 
for much discussion by the College Council which agreed 
to accept the Scheme, for negotiations with the Native 
hospitals which were invited to share in the training, for 
the building of new laboratories, the preparation of 
students, and the appointment of staff. To encourage 
science students, from whose numbers the students pro- 
ceeding to the medical aid course would be drawn, ten 
special scholarships were provided beyond those to be 
derived from the Fund. By the beginning of 1937 the 
first class was able to tackle the main part of the course. 
The syllabus included introductions to Anatomy and 
Physiology, Pathology and Bacteriology, Medicine and 
Surgery, with clinical classes to be taken at the hospitals. 

Unfortunately, the course received only luke-warm 
support from the people for whom it was designed, most 
of whom were disappointed that it was not intended to 
lead to a qualification enabling them to be placed on the 
Medical Register, nor did it even lead to a degree after 
four years’ study. It therefore failed to carry the 
prestige attaching to other less lengthy courses of study. 
Of the ten who started off in the first batch, only 4 quali- 
fied at the end of 1939, a second 4 were ready in 1940, 11 
in 1941 and 5 in 1942. As a result of a Departmental 
enquiry, and by arrangement with the University of 
South Africa, the course was reorganised to lead to a 
Bachelor of Science degree in Hygiene, omitting the more 
specific medical subjects, and emphasising the preven- 
tive element rather than the curative, but giving a tho- 
roughly scientific training in Physiology and Hygiene. 
Graduates were expected to find employment not only 
in municipal and divisional public health departments, 
‘but as technicians in laboratories, and as instructors in 
Hygiene in secondary and high schools. Between 1942 
and 1953, when the connection with the University of 
South Africa ceased, 69 students had taken this degree. 
This marked the close of the Medical Aid Couree which 
had been started with such high hope and served by 
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several highly qualified medical scientists in succession. 
Many of the students were absorbed into the standard 
courses referred to below and are now practising among 
their people with good effect, but an organized medical 
service for the Bantu is still in the future. 

There was less reason to regret the discontinuance 
of the purely medical subjects of the medical aid 
course, for in 1940, Principal Raikes and the Council of 
the Witwatersrand University took the revolutionary 
step for South Africa of admitting a limited number of 
Africans to their Medical School. This was backed up 
by the Native Trust which agreed to provide five scholar- 
ships annually to cover the whole cost of tuition and 
maintenance of such students. The Trust also provided 
the fine Douglas Smit hostel for the accommodation of 
the students while attending the university. 

These scholarships were to be awarded to approved 
candidates who had successfully studied the pre-medical 
sciences at Fort Hare. Every year towards the end of 
the session Principal Raikes visited the College and dis- 
cussed the records of the candidates and the reports of 
the Professors in the Science Faculty in interviews, an 
occasion to which we much looked forward. Between ~ 
1945, when the first scholars could complete their courses, 
and 1959, when the College was taken over by the | 
Government, 55 holders of these scholarships, all 
necessarily African, had graduated M.B,, CH.B. at the 
University of the Witwatersrand. This provision of 
free medical education was an attraction difficult 
to resist, and for a time there seemed to be a 
danger that both the Arts and the Education Facul- 
ties would suffer the loss of prospective teachers, 
but with the increase of students matters adjusted them- 
selves. Obviously, students with the requisite attain- 
ments in science could not be produced should there be 
a lack of teachers of science in the schools. 

Another door for the study of medicine was opened in 
1950 when a medical school for non-Europeans was 
established by the University of Natal in Durban. Here 
the training was planned to include two years of pre- 
medical training, two of pre-clinical, and three of clinical. 
To the date of writing 38 African graduates have been 
produced by this school, plus 23 Indian and 3 Coloured 
Two of those who, with Principal Malherbe, were pro- 
minent in the foundation of ihis school were Dr. Alan 
Taylor of McCord Hospital and Dr. George Gale, first 
Dean of the Faculty and former Secretary for Health, 
both of whom had previously been interested in 
the Medical Aid Scheme. 

Unfortunately, by the Government legislation of 
1958, the ‘‘open’’ universities were closed to non- 
European students, so that the output of medical grad- 
uates will in the future, as long as the present conditions 
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persist, be restricted to the school in Natal. Whether 
that will be allowed to retain its organic connection with 
the university there is still undetermined. In the eyes 
of many these later steps are retrograde, but at least 
since 1920 a great advance in the training of non- 
Europeans in medicine has taken place, for which we 
are profoundly thankful. 

The conclusions J personally would draw from the 


~ accounts I have noted in this and the previous issue 


would be: 
(1) the non-European will not rest satisfied with any- 
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thing less than the standard qualification for his medical 
practitioners ; 

(2) in addition to these fully qualified men and women 
who may be considered the officers in his health army, 
he will require a great many auxiliaries, who can be pro- 
duced at less cost, to form the rank and file of a health 
service ; 

(3) the primary interest of the community which pro- 
vides the funds for these services is in the prevention and 
cure of ill-health rather than in the careers of individuals. 

ALEXANDER KERR. 


The Federal Theological Seminary of Southern 
Africa 


THE following statement was approved for publica- 
tion in the Press at a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Provisional Council of the Federal Theological 
Seminary of Southern Africa on October 3rd 1961. 

S. H. H. Wricut, Registrar. 
POs Box 50; Alice;-G.P. 


A NEW VENTURE IN CLERGY TRAINING 


Recent legislation has made it imperative for Christian 
Churches in South Africa to. reconsider their provision 
for the training of African and Coloured ministers of 
religion. Some of their existing Colleges have already 
been closed : others must be vacated in the near future. 
In order to face this situation, some of the member 
Churches of the Christian Council of South Africa 
have agreed to pool their resources and establish a 
Federal Theological Seminary at Alice, C.P., on part of 
the Lovedale land which has been made available for 
this purpose by the generous gift from the Church of 
Scotland. 

The Churches are thus continuing a long tradition in 
theological education at Lovedale, and though the new 
Seminary will not need in any way to be dependent on 
the nearby University College of Fort Hare, it should be 
possibile, if it is so desired, to make use of such facilities 
as are available in the Faculty of Theology at Fort Hare. 

The original supporting bodies of the Seminary, who 
accept the Apostles’ Creed as an expression of their 
common Christian faith, have placed on record that their 
reasons for joining in this common endeavour are :— 

(i) they recognise that the Church has a duty and res- 
ponsibility to give her best in training men for the sacred 
ministry, and in particular to strive to raise the standard 
of theological education among those who are called to 
be Christ’s ministers ; 

(ii) they agree to co-operate in providing an autono- 
mous scheme of training ; 


(iii) they seek by their joint undertaking to express 
their brotherhood in Christ and they hope that this act 
of inter-church co-operation will lead to an increased 
unity in the body of Christ. 

It is expected that to begin with there will be four 
colleges to meet the needs of the Anglican, Congrega- 
tional, Methodist and Presbyterian Churches. In addi- 
tion to the denominational training which they will 
receive in the colleges, the students will join for lectures 
in the Central Seminary. It is believed that through this 
experiment the standard of theological training will be 
raised and also that there will be a growth of under- 
standing and fellowship between the participating 
Churches. 

A provisional Council has already been established. 
A deputation has interviewed the Minister of Bantu 
Education and the Minister of Bantu Administration 
and Development, who expressed their general approval 
of the project and promised to assist the Seminary in 
securing the necessary permits. Work on building plans 
is sufficiently advanced for it to be hoped that building 
will commence early next year, and that the first of the 
two hundred theological students which it will be possible 
to train here will come into residence at the beginning of 
1963. The co-operating bodies will provide initially a 
staff of eleven lecturers. 

Estimates suggest that the scheme will cost over 
R500,000, of which one-fifth will be needed for the 
central building. The organisers of the scheme have 
been encouraged to go forward in this interesting venture 
by a grant of R90,000 from the Theological Education 
Fund, established at the Conference of the International 
Missionary Council in 1958 to help with theological 
training in the less well-developed parts of the world. 
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Emgwali Girls Institution Centenary 


"THE Emewali Girls Institution near Stutterheim in the 
Cape Province celebrated its centenary last month. 
To mark the event and to make known its century of 
work the Rev. D. W. Semple, m.A., a retired missionary 
of the Church of Scotland, has written a vivid brochure, 
-which has been published by the Lovedale Press at one 
ishilling per copy. 
: Mr. Semple traces the beginning back to the early 
days of missionary enterprise in South Africa, though 
the direct cause of the Institution being opened in 1861 
was the formation of (note the high-sounding title) The 
Glasgow Ladies Kaffrarian Society in connection with the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland for promoting 
Female Education in Kaffraria. The Society was form2d 
in 1839 as an auxiliary of the Glasgow Missionary 
iSociety. 

The War of the Axe intervened and caused the first 
efforts to be abandoned. But the same war caused the 
Rey. William Govan, the first Principal of Lovedale to 
«take refuge in his native land, Scotland. He took with 
“him his most promising pupil, Tiyo Soga. This youth, 
-one of thirty-nine children of a headman in the Tyumie 
Valley, became the first fully trained African minister in 
athe southern continent. He pursued his education at 
Glasgow University and the theological hall of the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

When Tiyo Soga was ordained it was arranged that 
he should proceed to South Africa, with a view to 
developing Christian work among his own people from 
Emgwali as centre. The Glasgow Ladies Kaffrarian 
Society sent out an agent, Miss Ogilvie, to seek the 
swelfare of women and girls and to afford companion- 
ship to Mrs. Soga. Carrying out the policy of her 
Society Miss Ogilvie opened in 1861 a boarding school 
or African girls. The supporters of the Society, Mr. 
Semple mentions, were the wives of ministers and elders, 
-and they knew the power and the value of good homes, 
and they were convinced that the Africans could rise in 
the scale of civilisation only when their homes were 
what the Gospel could make them. And they knew 
‘that the women ‘‘ would have their own special sphere 
of influence in the homes and in the education of the 
young. Accordingly Miss Ogilvie’s girls were to be 
taught, not only to read and write, but were to come 
under the influence of a Christian home life. It was the 
first boarding school for girls in Kaffraria, and though 
its beginnings were very small, the school gradually 
grew in. influence and the accommodation had to be 
enlarged from time to time.’’ 

Mr. Semple traces the history of the School’s develop- 


ment. Emgwali was blessed with a succession of 
Principals and staff that any Institution could envy. 
Particularly was it blessed early this century by having a 
trio of teachers, Miss Janet. MacGregor, L.L.A., (Princi- 
pal), Miss M. M. Douglas, M.A. and Miss A. P. Robertson. 
These ladies carried on year after year, enhancing the 
name of Emgwali, so that it became known as one of 
the best institutions of its kind. The numbers were 
kept comparatively low—only about 100 boarders each 
year—so that individual attention could be given to the 
girls. The reputation of the school was so high that 
people like Dr. W. G. Bennie, Chief Inspector of Native 
Education, and Dr. James Henderson, Principal of 
Lovedale, sent their daughters, Elspeth and Betty, to 
serve their apprenticeship as teachers under the 
Emgwali trio. And missionaries of other denomina- 
tions did the same. 

An Inspectress of needlework whose duties took her 
over the whole Ciskei and Transkei was wont to say that 
there were two Training Schools where the training was ~ 
of such a quality that the product of these schools was — 
unmistakable—thorough, happy, bright, efficient. One 
of them was Emgwali. 


Later notable principals were Miss J. L. Rogers, Mrs. 
Forrest (now Mrs. Minty) and the present principal, 
Miss C. H. Slimmon, M.A. 


In the manse close by the school lived missionaries 
whose counsel was of great value; Revs. Tiyo Soga, 
George S. Stewart, D.D., John Stirling, D. W. Semple, 
and, later the African ministers Revs. Tiyo Burnside 
Soga, Holford Mama, Josiah Hongo and others, 

In 1940 the work was handed over by the Glasgow 
Ladies Kaffrarian Society to the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee of the Church of Scotland, thus making Emgwali 
a part of the wider concern of the Church of Scotland. 

Mr. Semple rightly pays tribute to many others, Euro- 
pean and African, teachers and domestic staff, who all 
made their contribution to the success of Emgwali. It 
is a well-written, fascinating story which deserves to be 
widely known. 


On Thursday, 26th October, between 1000 and 2000 
gathered at Emgwali for a centenary service, and in the 
afternoon a general meeting of speeches and songs was 
held. The former was presided over by Rev. D. W. 
Semple, and the centenary address was given by Dr. R. 
H. W. Shepherd. In the afternoon the chairman was 
Mr. W. M. Greig, ‘* Bolo Head,’’ who is chairman of 
Emgwali Governing Council. The day was a most 
happy one. 
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Sursum Corda 
RETURNING TO THE PLACE OF INSPIRATION 


“* He escaped out of their hand, and went away again 
beyond Jordan, into the place where John at first baptized, 
and there He abode.’’ St. John 10. 39-40. 


ST. John divides the life of our Lord into two parts. 
In the first Jesus is seen almost constantly teaching 
the multitudes. For a time He is a popular figure, 
beset by throngs. At one stage they wanted to take and 
make Him their King. Later, His teaching offends. It 
is too spiritual for the materialistic mind of the mob. 
He refuses to be a ‘‘ bread king.’’ He attacks vested 
interests found among the Sadducees and others. He 
goes on teaching, but more and more we feel in Him a 
sense of strain. His enemies are never far away. Again 
and again there is a clash. At last, our Lord sees that 
He has failed with the people. He becomes more and 
more conscious that a dreadful end is hastening on. 

Over the second part of the life of Jesus, as given us by 
St. John, lies the shadow of that end. Our Saviour 
speaks of it often. And the deeper the shadow falls the 
more He gets away from the multitude. He confines 
Himself to the Twelve. He walks with them, He 
enlightens and He moulds them. His hope is now, not 
in the many, but in the few. 

Between these two portions of the life of the Master 
St. John places this verse: ‘‘ He escaped out of their 
hand, and went away again beyond Jordan, into the 
place where John at first baptized, and there He abode.”’ 
When our Lord knew that He had failed with the people, 
He sought again the spot where He had been baptized 
and where He had heard His Father say, ‘‘ Thou art My 
Beloved Son in Whom I am well pleased.’’ He return- 
ed to the sacred spot where visions had flashed upon His 
soul, where His life’s work had seemed plain, where the 
Father had set His seal upon Him and called Him to 
His task. In the hour when the forces of evil were 
massing against Him, He sought again one of the most 
sacred spots earth held for Him. From it He will not 
move till again He hears His Father’s voice and knows 
the way that He should take. 

How like our Saviour is to us all in His human experi- 
ences! Do we, each of us, not also come to times when 
wisdom dictates that we get back, in actuality, or, if that 
be not possible, in memory to the scene of some great 
experience ? Back to where there came upon us that 
which lifted life to a new dimension, and the world was 
changed for us. Back, perhaps, to the scene of our 
first Communion service, or some other deep encounter 
with God that memory never can let go. Back, it may 


be, to some spot associated for us with vows that ended. 
a mental conflict, and peace came flooding into the soul. 
Life is a poor thing for any of us if we do not have our 
places or our memories, returning to which is to reassure 
and re-establish our wavering spirits. 


I 


Sometimes it is a new phase of life opening before us 
that sends us back. Jacob had his great experiences at 
Bethel when as a youth he fled to the East and from 
Esau’s anger. He had cheated Esau of his father’s 
blessing. And on the way to the new country, the God 
who is merciful even to sinners, met him. He had his 
vision of the ladder set up on the earth and the angels of 
God ascending and descending on it. Jacob made his 
vow: ‘‘If God will be with me, and will keep me in 
this way that I go, and will give me bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on, so that I come again to my father’s 
house in peace ; then shall the Lord be my God.’’ 

On that journey eastwards he had forded the Jordan 
with only the clothes he wore and the staff in his hand. 
More than twenty years afterwards, he returned, and 
how different was his condition! He came back with 
family and followers and flocks. He contrasted his 
now prosperous condition with his state of need when 
he passed over the Jordan carrying only his staff. And, 
to his honour be it said, he declared to his household : 
** Let us arise and go up to Bethel; and I will make 
there an altar unto God Who answered me and was 
with me in the way which I went.’’ He went back to 
the spot where he had made the stones his pillow and 
where he had taken his vow, when a new phase of life 
was opening in his youth. Now when he has come back 
to his native land and another new set of experiences lies 
before him he feels he must return to where God met him 
at the first. 

Sometimes it is so with us. A new phase of life is 
opening before us, and it drives us back to some sacred 
spot or memory. Uncertainty marks the way ahead. 
We wonder if we shall be equal to the new duties and 
responsibilities. We would fain take with us into the 
untried experiences the Presence and Power that sufficed 
usin the old. ‘‘* Hitherto hath the Lord helped us,’’ we 
say and plant our Ebenezer on familiar ground. 

Or one finds that bereavement has changed complete- 
ly one’s lot, so that big new adjustments have to be made; 

Or it may be that one is going to a new part of the 
country, among new people. 

How good, when an untravelled way has to be taken, 
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to return to a place of memory and prayer encompassed 
by the atmosphere of former days when God was known 
to be near. 

II 

Sometimes it is a day of difficulty that makes us return. 
The darkness has come down, and we steal back to 
where the light came flooding in, in an earlier time, and 
so find hope and strength revive. 

Bunyan once met the need of some in such a case. He 
wrote to them: ‘* My dear children, call to mind the 
former days and years of ancient times. Have you 
never a Hill Mizor to remember? Have you forgot 
the close, the Milk-house, the Stable, the Barn and the 
like where God did first visit your souls? Remember 
also the word upon which the Lord hath caused you to 
hope. If you are down in despair, if you think God 
fights against you—remember ! ”’ 

Bunyan thus spoke to the people of his day, but his 
universal mind is revealed in that it comes home so much 
to us in a different age, and not least when the inter- 
national horizon is darkening. 

Again, Bishop Welldon, in a book entitled, Recollec- 
tions and Reflections, says : ‘‘ One of my old pupils who 
had fallen (through no misdeed of his own) into sore 
personal trouble told me how, in the hour of his keenest 
anguish, he felt the only thing which could give him 
comfort was to go down to Harrow on a Sunday evening, 
and during the service, to sit unobserved and unknown 
at the back of the Chapel where he had worshipped in 
the old days, and so regain something of the hope and 
the strength which he had known as a boy among the 
boys who worshipped there.’? This was an act not 
unlike that of Jesus in returning to the place of baptism, 
that He might find strength to ‘‘ go unto Jerusalem ”’ 
with all that awaited there. 


Ill 

_ We may be driven back by the simple need to return 
to the old simplicities of faith and life. That need did 
not visit our Saviour but it may well be a need of ours, 

The tendency that besets us in our modern days is to 
allow existence to become too complex. We receive too 
many impressions ; we read perhaps too many books ; 
deafened by many voices we ask, ‘‘ What is truth ? ”’ 
Or, again, life may be so rich for us emotionally and in 
other ways that we lose our simplicity with its poise of 
mind and depth of faith. The years have brought us 
more experience of our fellows and so made us more 
‘confident of ourselves ; or we possess more of this world’s 
<* good things,’’ or more of success, as men count 
success, has come our way. But through all we may 
have a haunting sense that we do not now touch the 
high-water mark of spiritual experience that was ours in 
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a past day, when, as we walked in more simplicity, God 
met us. That meeting was the biggest and best thing we 
ever knew. In such circumstances it is good to return 
to the place where with simple faith we committed our 
life to God’s good care. 

Someone has written: ‘‘ The closing years of Shake- 
speare’s life were charged with a seldom understood 
significance. It has been thought strange that when he 
was fifty-two years of age—a time when a man comes to 
the fullness and perfect exercise of his powers—-he 
turned his back on London and its delights, to retire to 
Stratford-on-Avon. His name was held in high repute. 
His creative genius was recognised and applauded by 
those whose recognition had value. He found a high 
delight in the friendships so open to him. Yet he left 
them all, and went back to the simplicities of the little 
town of his birth. It was the return of the greatest, 
sanest, wisest, most penetrating of minds to a life which 
was deeper and truer than that which holds a worldling’s 
eyes. °° 

There is a profounder sense in which we may return 
to the simplicities and so find calm of soul. D. L. 
Moody, the great evangelist, used to leave his associates 
who were quarre!ling as to whose names should be in 
biggest letters on the bills advertising Moody’s meet- 
ings, and go down to Boston, and visit again the shop 
where his conversion took place. The old simplicities 
wrapped him round, and he found peace. 

To the man who experiences that kind of thing, as a 
modern poet has put it: 

** There arrives a lull in the hot race 
Wherein he doth for ever chase 
That flying and elusive shadow Rest. 
An air of coolness plays upon his face 
And an unwonted calm pervades his breast. 
And then he thinks he knows 
The hills where his life rose 
And the sea whence it goes.’’ 
R.H.W.S. 


“* What the West has unfortunately failed to recognize 
is that an immediate jump from an almost primitive tribal 
society to participation in the complex machinery of 
government which civilization has evolved is too much to 
expect of anyone and if implemented puts civilization itself 
into jeopardy. There must therefore be a period of 
transition, which is exactly what we are determined to 
secure in the Federation.” 

Welensky. 
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Books We Commend 


The Bible in the Age of Science, by Alan Richardson 

(S.C.M. paperback 5/-, in cloth 12/6, 192 pp.) 

Dr. Richardson is Professor of Christian Theology in 
the University of Nottingham and he is well known as a 
writer on his subject. The book contains eight lectures 
given as visiting Cadbury lecturer at the University of 
Birmingham in 1961. The material was also used for 
courses of lectures delivered at Knox College, Dunedin, 
and at the Ormonde Theological Hall, Melbourne, so it 
has been thoroughly selected and tested. The general 


-aim is consideration of the ancient biblical revelation in 
~ the light of the scientific and historical advances of today. 


The list of titles is fascinating :— The Scientific Revolu- 
tion, The Revolution in History Thinking, The Revolution 
in Theological Thinking, From Schleiermacher to Barth, 
The Existentialist Theology, The Heilsgeschichte Theo- 
logy, The Theology of Images, The Fulfilment of the 
Scriptures. 

Modern Science is a product of Christian civilization 
and it is described as the greatest triumph of the human 
intellect. Its leaders were deeply religious men, most of 
whom occupied high state positions. The revolution- 
ary conflict was not Science versus Religion, but the new 
empirical methods versus the old pseudo-science. The 
real issue was not the truth of the Bible but the truth of 
Aristotle. Seventeenth century scientists did not look 
for religious truth in nature, and today we are no nearer 
to God on account of scientific progress. 

Newton’s Principia in 1687 represents the first stage 
towards man’s intellectual maturity. The second stage 
comes in the nineteenth century when the scientific 
method is applied to history and the human sciences. 
Again the issue is shown not to be Evolution versus the 
Bible, but the emancipation of history, led by Ranke, 
and again this is the product of Christian civilisation and 
of churchmen. 

The historical critical method produces a profound 
revolution in theology. The universal religion of 
reason, the deism of the eighteenth century, gives way to 
positive historical religion, an inductive religion of feel- 
ing and intuition rather than of belief and activity. But 
again the method proves more important than the con- 
clusions, and the 1914 World War finds Liberal Pro- 
testantism wanting. Its leaders support the Kaiser’s 
war policy, theology has become anthropology, man’s 
crazy patriotic idealism is identified with the will of God. 
Religious consciousness, so precious to Schleiermacher, 
cannot therefore be a reliable source of truth. A 
prophet emerges amid the shaking of the nations, 
speaking the authentic word of God. Karl Barth sees 
modern aetheistic man, fallen and perverted, ignorant 


yet self-reliant, creating good and evil. It is only by 
God’s miracle of grace that he comes to self-knowledge ; 
the gulf is crossed through Christ alone. Barth’s 
dialectical theology restores the authority of the Bible 
while retaining the scientific historical method. His 
subsequent influence in the twentieth century is seen in 
the Existentialist Theology. If the positivist view is 
true that scientific knowledge alone is real, man’s out- 
look is indeed hopeless. Christian truth is quite differ- 
ent in that it can only be known inwardly. Awareness 
is a pre-requisite for truth, which is found in personal 
experience. Bultmann states that the New Testament 
must be stripped of its first century envelope to bring 
man face to face with the real ‘ salvation event ’; the 
Old Testament must be ‘ demythologised ’ for man to 
see his need. If man hides from his predicament he is’ 
deaf, since the Bible speaks that which man wishes to 
forget. But the Christian faith of the twentieth century 
is not based on an objective account of what happened. 
The past can only speak when the individual soul is fully 
awakened, and existentialism is as old as the Bible itself. 

Again the Bible reveals God’s search for Man is far 
more persistent than Man’s search for God. Man may 
be rebellious, sinful, aethiestic, but by the grace of God 
he is never obliterated. The Bible is a record of the 
mighty saving acts of God, experienced and understood 
by a people in sore trial. This is the stuff of religious. 
history, and it is poles apart from mythology or pre- 
scientific legend. The positivist claims that the super- 
natural and miraculous are not history, but he comes 
with a mind already made up before the issue can be 
seen. Christianity is not ‘a religion,’ God is not ‘a 
god.’ They are concepts far removed from philosophy, 
psychology, science, or any man-made study. 

Just as science makes great use of models and mental 
pictures, so religion needs symbols for expression, but 
these are not myths. The Cross is dynamic, living, 
strong to meet life’s gravest issues. Such a symbol 
cannot be removed by history or science. It only dies if 
the situation which created it passes. A future problem. 
is suggested to theologians :—the ‘ Word became Flesh,”” 
the * Word of the Lord ’ came to the prophets, never’ 
the ‘Image ’ or the ‘Symbol.’ What is the relation’ 
between ‘ Word ’ and ‘ Symbol’ ? a 

The conclusion of the author is that in the age of 
Science the human race has matured. Growing up is. 
painful, the destruction of illusions is necessary. The 
rise of the scientific method, both in science and in 
history, makes the Bible clearer as the testimony of God’s 
revelation. Its truth is the same in all Christian centur- 
ies, including the age of Science . li 
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addressed, along with some clear explanations of parti- : 
cular passages. Moreover, running through all the 
Epistles, from the earliest to the latest is traced an 
impressive record of St. Paul’s own spiritual develop-— 
ment, his increasing understanding of the Life and 


Readers who like history and philosophy, as well as 
theologians, will find this little book clear, stimulating, 
helpful, and enjoyable,, Many lines of thought are 
suggested which would provide interesting discussion in 
Bible study groups. On account of the presentation by 


lectures there is a certain amount of repetition, but this 
is an aid to instruction. For the serious student there 
are numerous useful references and explanations in 
foot-notes. Much reading and study lies behind the 
work, and thoughtful Church members would benefit 
from a better understanding of the movements described 
and from closer acquaintance with the ideas and con- 
flicts of key men such as Lessing, Newman, Kierkegaard, 
Jowitt, Temple, Westcott, Lightfoot, Hort, Ritschl, 
Harnack, C. H. Dodd, A. M. Farrer, G. E. Wright, as 
well as the giants Schleiermacher, Karl Barth, Rudolf 
Bultmann. This must be one of the very best of the 
distinguished SCM paperback edition and it should 
have a wide circulation. 
J.T.D. 
* * * * 

St. Paul and the Gospel of Jesus, C.E. Raven (S.C.M. 

paper-back 5/-). 

“** How to live together ? ’’ always a fascinating prob- 
lem, is by general consent the vital question today. 
This book points the way to the Christian’s answer. 
** Humanity is coming of age ; and its primary task is to 
realize the extent and conditions of its responsibility. 
At such a crisis the revelation, which is the basis of 
-Christian ethics, must be studied and appreciated and 
accepted afresh.’’ The sub-title indicates the author’s 
standpoint : A ‘‘ Study of the Basis of Christian Ethics.’’ 
The Ethics are the individual and communal principles 
of living which are based upon the Life and Death and 
Resurrection of Christ Jesus, and embodied by His 
Spirit in the Church of all the ages. 

So with his insight and scholarship, after giving 
weaders a good shaking, Dr. Raven proceeds in two 
chapters to examine the way of living together embodied 
in the Person of Jesus and in his relationships with people 
and things. That Life in its fulness and dedication 
‘has shown itself complete, the way for man to follow. 
‘It has resolved the problems and revealed the universa- 
lity and the practicability of living in God, and has con- 
vinced those who have responded, and welded them 
into a community. 

Next come six chapters recording the unfolding appli- 
‘cation of Christ’s way of living together (the Way) in 
; the earliest Christian communities. This section (which 
many preachers and teachers and lay-people should 
welcome), presents a valuable treatment of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. Each Epistle in order is made alive by an 
account of the special circumstances of the community 


Gospel of Christ, and the consequent ethical standards 
for all relationships within the Christian family and 
community and nation. Inseparable from all this is 
traced the enabling influence of the Holy Sp‘rit indwell-— 
ing and uniting the members of the Church, the Body of ~ 
Christ in the world. In a fine chapter on the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, the consummation of the writer’s life and 
works, Dr. Raven grandly says ‘* We catch a glimpse of 
the vast and differing peoples of the world transformed — 
in Christ into the fellowship of a true commonwealth.’’ — 


This remarkable paper-back available at a cost of 5/-, ; | 


amounts to a stimulating answer to the question of the © 
day, ‘‘ How to live together ? ’’ 
to expect that the revelation which turned a topsy-turny 
world the right side up in the first century has the power 
to put the 20th century on its feet. —R.M.F,. 


THE CONSOLATION 
By Thomas Mackenzie Donn 
When the death of someone dear 
Renders life so sad and drear, 

Scarcely can you shed a tear, 
Recollect ‘‘ The Lord is near.’’ 


When ali human comforts flee, 
Leaving you on life’s lone sea, 
Sad, you sadder cannot be, 

Lo! He says ‘‘ Remember Me ”’ 


When with woe you bow the head, 
Yearning after someone dead, 
Feeling time’s too swiftly sped, 
Think of Him the Heavenly Bread. 


When you seek to assuage your grief, 
Resting heart on mind’s belief, 
Saying sadly ‘‘ Life is brief °’ 

Turn to Him, the soul’s relief. 

When with doubt and fear oppressed, 
Seeking, never finding, rest, 

Though the world bestows its best, 
Look to Him and you’ll be blessed. 


When your heart feels dead within, 
Numb in such a world of sin, 

Fear not ! you the prize can win. 
Bid the Christ to enter in. 


When your darkness turns to light, 
You can wage faith’s valiant fight, 
Daunted not by powers of night. 
Christ o’ercame this world of might. 


The author leads us | 


